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Senator  Fairbanks. 

Probably  the  Last  of  Our  Log  Cabin  Candidates. 


By  FRANK  G.  CARPENTER. 
The  Celebrated  Traveller  and  Correspondent. 


Republican  nominee  forV ice- President  is  only  a  jew  years  older  than  his  running  mate, 
Roosevelt. —  How  Fairbanks  looks,  acts  and  talks. —  His  Indiana  home  and  a  peep 
at  his  library. — What  he  thinks  of  the  Law  as  a  study  for  young  men. —  His  ideas 
as  to  farmers'  boys  and  their  chances. —  His  birthplace  and  what  became  of  it.— A 
narrow  escape.— How  he  worked  his  way  through  school. —  His  ideas  as  to  College 
education  and  the  small  college  versus  the  large  one. 


I  have  known  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  vice-president  since  he  entered 
the  United  States  Senate  and  have  had 
a  number  of  chats  with  him  about  his 
early  life,  his  boyho6d  struggles  and 
the  rungs  of  the  ladder  up  which  he  has 
climbed  to  greatness.  I  have  seen  him 
at  his  home  in  Indianapolis  recently, 
and  have  had  a  talk  with  him  about 
some  personal  and  public  matters  upon 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  be  quoted. 
His  position  is  different  now  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  He  feels  its  responsi- 
bility and  does  not  like  to  answer  per- 
sonal questions  for  fear  he  may  be 
looked  upon  as  playing  to  the  galleries. 
He  is,  however,  a  most  interesting  char- 
acter, and  I  will  sketch  him  as  best  I 
can. 

Fairbanks  in  Indianapolis. 
Senator    Fairbanks    has    spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  professional  life  in 
Tndianapolis.    He   went   there  shortly 
after  be  graduated  to  attend  a  conven- 


tion of  his  college  fraternity  and  so  liked 
the  town  that  he  settled  in  it  when  he 
had  finished  his  study  of  the  law.  He 
had  influential  friends  in  the  city  and 
through  them  soon  developed  a  large 
practice.  He  became  interested  in  rail- 
road matters,  was  made  receiver  of  a 
railroad  which  was  in  a  bad  way,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  a  good  business  position 
and  a  comfortable  income.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
when  he  gave  up  the  law  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate  he  had  perhaps  the 
largest  and  most  profitable  practice  of 
the  West.  He  told  me  once  that  he  was 
then  at  the  top  of  the  harvest  time  of 
his  professional  career,  but  that  he  cut 
off  his  practice  to  devote  himself  to  the 
public.  His  investments  had,  however, 
been  good  and  his  fortune  was  great 
enough,  although  it  did  not  quite  equal 
the  million  dollars  with  which  be  is 
credited,  to  enable  him  to  live  com- 
fortably on  his  income. 
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The  Law  for  Young  Men. 

I  once  asked  Senator  Fairbanks 
whether  he  thought  the  law  had  helped 
him  in  his  political  career.  He  replied 
that  it  had,  and  spoke  at  length  about 
the  law  as  a  necessary  part  of  every 
young  man's  education.    Said  he: 

"Many  people  look  upon  the  law  as  a 
mysterious  science,  as  something  to  be 
approached  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  truth  is,  the  law  is  merely  the  rule 
of  common  sense  applied  to  the  right  or 
wrong  in  human  conduct.  Every  man 
should  know  something  of  it,  and  if  he 
is  a  business  man  he  should  know  a 
great  deal.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  his  own  lawyer,  for  you  know 
the  old  saying  about  the  man  who  is  his 
own  lawyer  having  a  fool  for  his  client. 
What  I  do  mean  is  that  every  one 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  so  that  he  would 
almost  intuitively  know  what  the  law 
ought  to  be.  I  think  the  law  develops 
a  man  in  an  all-round  way  better  than 
almost  any  other  profession.  McKinley 
was  a  better  President  for  having  been 
a  lawyer,  and  Harrison  rilled  his  place 
in  the  White  House  all  the  more  faith- 
fully through  the  training  of  his  law 
practice." 

At  that  time  I  asked  the  Senator 
whether  the  poor  young  man  of  today 
had  as  much  chance  at  the  bar  as  in 
the  past.    He  replied: 

"He  has  if  he  is  the  right  man.  Our 
law  practice  has  to  a  certain  extent 
been  divided  up  into  specialties,  but  the 
opportunities  for  success  are  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  than  they  have  ever 
been." 

I  understand  that  Senator  Fairbanks 
has  carried  his  belief  as  to  the  law  into 
the  training  of  his  sons.  Two  of  them 
have  already  read  law,  and  a  third  is 
now  reading  it.  One  of  the  boys  who 
has  studied  law  is  engaged  in  other 
business. 


Fairbanks  at  Home. 

Senator  Fairbanks  lives  in  Washington 
in  a  big  house  on  the  corner  of  Massa- 
chusetts avenue  and  18th  street.  His 
home  there  was  built  by  Senator  Van 
Wyck  of  Nebraska,  and  was  occupied 
for  a  time  after  Van  Wyck  left  Washing- 
ton by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  after  which 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Fairbanks. 
The  senator's  home  in  Indianapolis  is 
a  large  two-story  and  attic  cottage 
situated  on  North  Meridian  street,  just 
across  the  way  from  the  residence  of 
Gov.  Durbin,  and  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  old  home  of  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. The  house  is  surrounded  by 
magnificent  trees,  which  evidently  stood 
there  when  Indianapolis  was  a  village 
cut  out  of  the  woods.  It  has  a  velvety 
lawn  about  it,  and,  as  the  senator  and 
myself  sat  upon  the  porch  one  day  after 
his  nomination  for  vice-president,  we 
could  see  the  red  squirrels  running  from 
tree  to  tree  and  hear  the  birds  singing. 
The  whole  street,  in  fact,  is  one  succes- 
sion of  lawns.  It  looks  like  a  great  park 
shaded  with  forest  trees  and  spotted 
with  beautiful  houses.  The  senator 
owns  several  large  lots  above  his  house 
and,  therefore,  has  about  as  much  room 
as  though  he  lived  in  the  country. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  well  built, 
but  simply  furnished.  It  feels  homelike 
and  looks  as  though  people  lived  there. 
The  library  interested  me  most.  It  is 
not  large,  but  it  is  hung  with  pictures 
and  walled  with  books,  and  both  books 
and  pictures  breathe  forth  Fairbanks. 
The  pictures  are  photographs  of  his 
friends,  and  the  books  are  those  he 
likes  best  and  studies  most.  As  you 
enter  you  see  the  Napoleonic  features  of 
President  McKinley  and  the  sturdy, 
strenuous  face  of  President  Roosevelt 
looking  down  upon  you.  At  the  right 
of  Roosevelt  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  taken 
without  the  beard,  and  further  over  the 
smooth-shaven  kind  face  of  Marcus  A. 
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Hanna.  Below  Hanna  on  the  mantel- 
piece stands  an  autograph  portrait  of 
John  Hay,  while  farther  over  are  smaller 
photos  of  Tom  Piatt  and  Cornelius 
Bliss.  There  are  photographs  there  of 
the  capitol  in  Washington,  of  the  senate 
chamber  and  of  the  national  conventions 
and  other  great  bodies  of  which  Fair- 
banks has  been  a  part.  Everything  in 
the  room  is  connected  with  the  senator 
and  his  life  as  a  statesman. 

Soul  of  the  Picture. 
But  let  me  add  the  soul  of  the  picture. 
I  mean  Senator  Fairbanks  himself.  Fie 
stands  before  me  as  I  make  these  notes 
on  the  tablet  of  my  brain.  Tall  and  thin 
and  just  a  trifle  stooped,  he  is  six  feet 
four  in  his  patent  leather  shoes,  a  big 
man  with  a  big  frame  fairly  well  padded 
with  muscular  flesh.  His  head  is  large 
and  full  at  the  top.  The  forehead  is 
high  and  broad  and  the  eyes  are  bright, 
changing  from  hazel  to  black  as  he  grows 
.  earnest  in  his  talk.  The  nose  is  straight, 
the  mouth  and  jaws  firm  and  his  com- 
plexion rosy  with  health.  He  has  black 
hair,  a  trifle  thin  at  the  top,  a  dark 
mustache  and  short  black  chin  whiskers 
with  a  fringe  of  black  on  each  cheek, 
just  in  front  of  the  ears.  He  impresses 
you  as  a  strong  man,  a  level-headed  man 
and  an  extremely  conservative  and  wary 
man.    And  all  these  he  is. 

Senator  Fairbanks  is  younger  than 
most  people  think.  He  is  only  a  few 
years  older  than  President  Roosevelt, 
and  he  tells  me  that  he  feels  as  strong 
today  as  when  he  entered  college,  at  the 
age  of  15.  Senator  Fairbanks'  mother 
is  still  living,  at  75  or  76,  hale  and  hearty 
and  as  bright  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth. 
His  father  died  at  78,  only  four  years 
ago,  and  he  thought  his'  life  was  shortened 
by  hardship.  As  I  remembered  these 
facts  I  thought  of  Fairbanks'  future  and 
wondered  if  the  front  door  of  the  White 
House  may  not  some  day  open  to  him. 
With  such  an  ancestry,  added  to  his 


careful  habits  and  easy  working  mind, 
he  ought  to  be  in  good  mental  and 
physical  shape  for  20  years  to  come. 
He  has  a  good  record,  he  hails  from  a 
pivotal  state  and  stands  well  with  the 
politicians  and  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
his  party.  Indeed,  if  I  were  asked  to 
pick  out  a  man  from  the  middle  West 
with  possibilities  I  could  not  find  one 
with  better  prospects  than  Fairbanks. 

Last  Log  Cabin  Candidate. 

Senator  Fairbanks  will  probably  be 
the  last  of  our  log-cabin  candidates. 
The  forests  have  been  so  cleaned  up  that 
the  future  great  man  cannot  hope  to 
start  life  rocked  in  a  sugar  trough  and 
learning  his  letters  by  the  light  of  pine 
knots.  The  log  cabin  in  which  Fair- 
banks was  born  was  situated  not  far 
from  Columbus,  in  the  then  wilds  of 
Ohio.  His  father  was  a  wagon  maker, 
who  bought  200  acres  of  virgin  forest 
and  turned  them  into  a  farm.  He  built 
a  log  cabin  with  his  own  hands,  and  in 
that  cabin  the  republican  candidate  for 
vice-president  was  born.  I  once  asked 
Senator  Fairbanks  if  he  remembered  the 
cabin.    He  replied: 

"I  am  no  draftsman,  but  I  could  make 
a  picture  of  it  today.  It  had  but  one 
large  room  and  a  loft  over  it.  There 
was  a  stone  chimney  outside  at  one  end 
and  a  fireplace  within,  where  the  cooking 
was  done  over  a  crane.  There  were 
two  beds  in  the  room,  and  we  had  two 
beds  also  in  the  attic.  These  sufficed 
for  the  family  until  my  father  had  made 
enough  to  build  a  larger  house." 

I  asked  what  became  of  the  cabin  and 
the  senator  told  me  that  it  was  destroyed 
shortly  after  the  larger  house  was  built. 
It  had  been  moved  aside  and  turned 
into  a  carpenter  shop  for  use  in  con- 
structing the  larger  building. 

A  Narrow  Escape. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Senator  Fair- 
banks had  the  narrowest  escape  of  his 
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life.  The  work  on  the  new  house  was 
going  on  in  the  winter,  and  a  fire  had 
been  built  in  the  old  cabin  carpenter 
shop.  The  family  and  workmen  had 
gone  to  dinner  in  the  new  house  when 
the  future  vice-presidential  candidate, 
then  a  little  black-haired  tot,  in  black 
skirt  and  apron,  tried  to  replenish  the 
fire  by  putting  in  some  shavings.  As  he 
opened  the  door  some  coals  dropped  out, 
and  within  a  few  seconds  the  cabin  was 
ablaze.  The  fire  was  between  him  and 
one  door,  and  he  tried  to  force  his  way 
out  of  the  other  door,  which  was  jammed 
up  with  lumber.  He  was  burned  slightly 
before  he  succeeded  in  getting  through. 
He  was,  however,  more  frightened  than 
hurt,  and,  pale  as  the  snow  on  the 
ground,  he  made  his  way  into  the  room 
where  the  family  was  dining  and  said: 
"Mama,  I  guess  the  carpenter  shop  will 
burn  down." 

The  men  jumped  to  their  feet  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  The  whole 
house  was  in  flames,  and  an  hour  later 
this  prospective  vice-president's  birth- 
place was  in  ashes. 

Pays  to  be  Bom  on  a  Farm. 

I  had  a  chat  with  Mr.  Fairbanks  when 
he  was  first  elected  to  the  senate  about 
his  experiences  in  those  early  days.  He 
then  told  me  that  his  work  as  a  farmer's 
bov  had  been  of  service  to  him  all  his 
life,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  paid  a  boy 
to  be  born  on  a  farm.    Said  he: 

"It  was  upon  the  farm  that  I  learned 
how  to  work,  and  such  success  as  I  have 
had  has  come  from  hard  work.  It  is 
the  farm  that  will  produce  the  successful 
men  of  the  future.  The  great  writers, 
lawyers  and  business  men  of  the  next 
generation  are  now  among  the  farmer 
boys  of  today.  A  few,  it  is  true,  may 
come  from  the  city,  but  the  majority 
will  be  from  the  country." 

"It  is  hard  knocks  and  hard  work  that 
develop  character,"  continued  the  sena- 
tor, "and  the  boy  who  has  these  is  better 


off  than  he  who  has  them  not.  The  city 
boy  has  too  few  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  an 
advantage  for  a  boy  to  be  born  rich.  I 
remember  once  hearing  a  party  of 
famous  men  telling  of  their  success  in 
life.  One  after  another  described  the 
trials  he  had  had  and  the  steps  up  which 
he  had  climbed  to  fame  and  fortune. 
At  last  spoke  the  most  eminent  of  them 
all,  saying:  'I  am  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  any  of  you,  for  I  was  born  rich  and 
I  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  my  riches.'  " 

How  he  got  his  Education. 
At  that  same  time  Senator  Fairbanks 
told  me  how  he  got  his  education,  saying 
that  he  had  largely  worked  his  way 
through  college,  although  his  father 
might  possibly  have  been  able  to  have 
furnished  all  the  money.  Said  the 
senator: 

"I  was  brought  up  to  think  that  work 
was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  man.  Every 
one  in  our  community  worked,  and 
every  boy  expected  to  do  his  share.  I 
learned  all  kinds  of  farm  work  and  also 
how  to  handle  tools.  Indeed,  I  was  so 
skilful  with  tools  that  1  got  good  wages 
as  a  carpenter  by  working  Saturdays 
during  my  college  course.  My  pay  was 
SI. 25  a  day,  which  was  about  equal  to  S3 
now.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  pay  as  much 
as  I  could  toward  my  college  expenses, 
although  I  suppose  my  father  could  have 
paid  all." 

"Tell  me  something  about  your  college 
days,  senator,"  I  asked. 

"I  went  to  school  at  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Delaware,  which 
was  situated  about  20  miles  from  my 
home.  A  boy  from  an  adjoining  farm 
went  with  me,  and  we  rode  there  in  a 
two-horse  wagon,  carrying  some  furni- 
ture, some  books  and  a  goodly  supply 
of  eatables.  When  we  arrived  we  looked 
about  for  a  room,  and  soon  found  one  in 
a  second  story  of  one  of  the  houses  of  the 
town,  and  rented  it.    It  cost  us  SI. 25 
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each  a  week.  We  did  our  own  cooking, 
a  large  part  of  our  supplies  coming  from 
our  homes,  being  sent  in  by  wagons. 
We  had  plenty  of  bread  which  our 
mothers  baked,  and  we  learned  how  to 
make  mush.  One  of  our  staples  during 
the  winter  was  buckwheat  cakes.  We 
usually  had  some  one  start  the  batter, 
and  then,  by  adding  to  it  from  day  to 
day  we  could  keep  it  alive,  so  that  we 
had  fresh  buckwheat  cakes  every  morn- 
ing. This  made  it  cost  us  very  little 
and  still  we  lived  fairly  well." 

Senator  Fairbanks  remained  at  Dela- 
ware until  he  graduated.  The  expenses 
for  the  first  college  term  were  $42,  or 
less  than  $4  per  week.  One  of  his  own 
sons  has  since  graduated  at  Delaware 
and  another  at  Princeton  and  a  third  at 
Yale.  1  venture  that  the  last  two  have 
each  spent  more  in  one  year  than  he  did 
in  his  whole  college  course. 

Small  College  vs.  Large  College. 

In  talking  with  Senator  Fairbanks  I 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  regret  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  go  to  Yale  or  Har- 
vard or  some  other  of  the  more  famous 
colleges. 

He  replied: 

"I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  been 
bettered  thereby.  The  small  college  has 
many  advantages  over  the  large  one. 
Us  students  come  more  closely  in  con- 
tact with  their  professors,  they  get  to 
know  each  other  and  they  form  stronger 
friendships,  which  are  of  advantage  in 
after  life.  There  is  more  earnest  work- 
done  in  the  small  colleges,  education  is 
a  more  serious  business  there,  and  upon 
the  whole  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have 
gained  by  going  to  one  of  the  large 
eastern  schools." 

"Do  you  think  a  college  education 
pays?" 

"Yes,  every  boy  who  can  should  go  to 
college.    The  training  there  will  develop 


him  and  make  him  better  able  to  grapple 
with  the  strenuous  life  and  the  great 
problems  of  the  day." 

Fairbanks'  Ancestry. 

Senator  Fairbanks  had  a  curious  ex- 
perience in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  a  year  or 
so  ago.  He  had  to  make  a  speech  there 
in  connection  with  George  Frisbie  Hoar, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  other  descend- 
ants of  the  old  New  England  families. 
When  his  time  came  to  address  the 
audience  he  was  surprised  that  the 
chairman  did  not  introduce  him,  and 
he  was  afterward  told  that  there  were 
so  many  of  his  ancestors  buried  in  the 
cemetery  outside  that  he  needed  no 
introduction  to  that  community. 

Senator  Fairbanks  comes  originally 
from  Jonathan  Fayrbanke,  a  Puritan 
who  came  to  Boston  about  16  years 
after  the  advent  of  the  Mayflower  at 
Plymouth  rock.  From  Boston  old  Jona- 
than went  to  Dedham  and  built  a  home 
there.  From  Dedham  some  of  his 
descendants  went  to  Lancaster  and 
others  moved  off  to  Vermont.  Senator 
Fairbanks'  father  was  born  in  Vermont 
and  began  his  life  work  as  a  hand  in  a 
woolen  mill  at  Lowell.  When  he  was 
16  he  moved  west  to  Ohio  and  worked 
there  for  37 }■<>  cents  a  day. 

This  was  when  Ohio  was  just  settling, 
and  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
wagons.  The  senator's  grand  uncle  was 
a  wagonmaker  in  Massachusetts  and  his 
father,  observing  this  demand,  went 
back  home  and  learned  the  wagon- 
making  trade  and  then  came  to  Ohio  to 
practice  it.  lie  there  made  a  partner- 
ship with  a  wagonmaker  in  Union 
county  and  married  his  daughter,  who 
thereby  became  Senator  Fairbanks' 
mother.  The  wagon  business  proved 
good  and  the  family  soon  got  far  enough 
ahead  to  buy  land  and  to  amass  a  com- 
petency. 


Pussy  Willow. 

A  Tale  of  King  Philip's  War. 


Br  W.  S.  TILDEN. 


It  was  a  Sunday  noontime  in  old 
Medfield.  The  people  were  waiting  be- 
tween sermons.  Most  of  them  lived, 
then  within  a  mile  of  the  meeting-house; 
a  few  lived  west  of  the  river,  now  Mill  is, 
and  a  few  at  "the  farms,"  now  South 
Sherborn.  Some  were  sitting  in  the 
sun  on  the  warm  side  of  buildings;  some 
walking  about  the  little  hamlet;  every- 
where little  groups  were  gathered,  and, 
while  reinforcing  the  vital  spark  by 
hastilv  getting  outside  of  a  substantial 
lunch  —  barley  biscuits,  rye  pancakes, 
brown  bread  and  cold  sausage  meeting 
with  a  most  elastic  reception  —  they 
were  talking  of  what  that  day  filled  all 
hearts  with  excited  apprehensions.  The 
usual  salutations  and  news  about  the 
small  happenings  of  the  settlement  were 
exchanged  for  anxious  glances  in  every 
direction,  and  the  oft-repeated  question, 
with  paling  -lips,  "Have  you  heard  any- 
thing of  them  yet?" 

For  it  was  that  memorable  Sunday, 
February  20,  1675-6,  and  the  friendly 
Indian,  Kokonomo  —  called  "Aleck"  by 
the  whites  —  had  just  escaped  from  the 
band  of  savages  under  Monaco  —  or 
"One-eyed  John,"  as  he  was  called — - 
near  Lancaster.  He  had  joined  them 
a  while  before,  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  their  plans,  and  he  had  made  a 
run  of  thirty  miles  back  to  his  old 
friends  here  with  what  he  had  learned, 
viz.,  that  Medfield  settlement  was  to  be 
wiped  out  in  a  few  days.    So  word  was 


sent  to  have  the 
"stone  house"  at 
Boggastow  put  in 
readiness  for  a  place 
of  refuge.  The  great 
signal  gun  was 
brought  from  Dedham,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  had  been  sent  out  from 
Boston.  Today  these  soldiers  might 
have  been  seen  about  the  place  —  some 
at  church,  others  perambulating  the 
scattered  homesteads  with  their  cum- 
brous, old-time  guns,  ready  for  emer- 
gencies. Aleck,  by  the  way,  had  a 
perilous  time  in  escaping  from  the 
enemy's  band,  as  he  had  been  more 
thaiv  half  suspected.  The  old  chief 
said,  "Kokonomo,  he  no  good;  may  be 
he  spy;  no  let  him  go  away."  But  he 
read  their  designs,  and  managed  to  slip 
away  in  the  night  and  hide  in  a  thicket. 
They  discovered  his  hiding  place  and 
set  fire  to  it.  But  he,  wading  some 
distance  in  a  brook  so  that  they  could 
not  track  him,  had  escaped  to  the  hills, 
whence  he  saw  the  fire  and  the  Indians 
dancing  in  glee  over  the  fate  of  their 
victim.  "Kokonomo  no  burn  this  time; 
good-bye,  old  One-eye,"  he  said,  started 
on  his  run  along  the  southward  trail, 
and  ere  night  had  delivered  his  message 
of  warning  to  Medfield,  and  was 
treated  to  a  good  supper  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
house,  after  which  Lieutenant  Adams 
and  old  Mr.  Ralph  Wheelock  came  in 
and  talked  the  matter  over  with  him 
and  the  minister. 

Sunday,  February  20?  That  was 
"old  style"  —  about  what  we  would 
call  March  3.  The  sun  of  approaching 
spring  was  getting  higher  and  warmer, 
and  its  genial  rays  began  to  be  felt  on 
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the  slopes  of  hills  and  in  sheltered  val- 
leys. Snow  yet  lay  upon  the  ground, 
but  little  patches  of  mother  earth  here 
and  there  appeared,  and,  in  presage  of 
the  coming  season,  buds  of  early  shrubs 
were  swelling  and  catkins  began  to 
show  themselves. 

The  children,  roaming  about  that 
Sunday  noon,  took  up  the  subject  of 
the  day  in  their  usual  thoughtless 
fashion,  and  a  little  group  of  the  larger 
girls  were  ventilating  their  feelings, 
thus: 

"I  do  hope,"  said  pert  Miss  Kezia 
King,  "that  the  Indians  won't  carry 
me  off  as  they  did  the  Eames  girl  from 
*Danforth's  Farms  the  other  day  to 
make  me  hoe  their  corn,  and  cook 
mitchen  for  some  dirty  old  chief." 

"H-m-m  !"  said  fiery-haired  Betsey 
Goudy,  "Kizzie  .  King'd  rather  cook 
mitchen  for  Jim  Crouch." 

"Wonder  who  Bet  Gowdy's  going  to 
cook  for?'f  snapped  out  Miss  Kizzie. 
"Won't  need  any  fire  —  only  get  her 
head  near  the   kettle  !   Girls  !  Girls  !" 

The  boys  were  planning  marvellous 
deeds  of  valor  in  case  any  Indians 
should  appear.  Among  the  rest  of  the 
talk  arose  the  voice  of  little  Abimelech 
Grubb: 

"Tell  you  what,"  said  he,  "if  any 
Indian  comes  'round  here,  I'll  be  up  in 
a  tree  with  rope,  'nd  when  he  comes 
under,  get  slipnoose  'round  his  neck, 
haul  him  up,  kick  himself  to  death." 

"Pshaw  !  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,"  said  a  bigger  boy. 
"Mebbe  the  other  Indians  wouldn't  be 
doing  a  little  something  —  stick  you 
full  of  arrows,  make  you  sing,  young 
man." 

"Wal,"  rejoined  Abimelech,  "I'd  just 
take  my  long-handled  hatchet  and  chop 
all  their  legs  right  off." 

"Guess  you'd  better  have  a  pretty 
long  handle  to  your  hatchet,"  said  the 

*  The  name  Framingham  was  not  substituted  for  Dan- 
forth's  Farms  until  1700. 


other  boy.  And  so  the  youngsters' 
talk  was  running  on,  after  the  manner 
of  their  kind,  mostly  in  oblivion  of  the 
perils  overhanging  them. 

Walking  a  little  way  from  the  meet- 
ing-house, down  past  the  Frairy  place, 
by  the  brook,  was  a  young  maiden  that 
the  villagers  call  Molly,  recorded  Mary; 
but,  being  attractive  and  a  general  pet 
among  them,  her  appellation  was  soft- 
ened into  the  more  familiar  form.  Pretty 
she  always  was;  but  now,  walking  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  Governor's  spruce 
young  soldiers  —  not  a  stranger  to  her, 
as  the  sequel  will  show  —  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  unwonted  animation 
and  interest  in  her  companion  added  a 
special  charm  to  her  girlish  face. 

"Why  did  you  come  here,  John,  to 
fight  the  horrid  Indians?"  she  said. 
"You  might  be  wounded,  or  carried  oft 
captive,  or  —  or  —  killed  by  the  brutal 
savages." 

"Did  you  think  that  I  could  know  that 
you  were  in  danger  and  not  come  to  help 
in  your  defense?"  he  replied.  "True,  it 
was  not  I  who  was  ordered  to  come  here, 
but  I  got  leave  to  come  in  place  of  Peter 
Dalrymple,  so  as  to  do  what  I  could  for 
Medfield,  and  for  what  I  think  most  of 
in  Medfield,  or  the  whole  world  either, 
for  that  matter." 

"Oil,  John  !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  and 
no  words  occurring  to  her  just  at  that 
moment  with  which  fittingly  to  finish 
the  exclamation,  John  was  content  with 
looks,  instead. 

Thev  were  now  close  by  the  shrubbery 
that  bordered  the  brook,  and,  turning 
the  conversation,  she  cried  out,  "O,  see 
the  pussy-willows;  let's  get  some  of 
them." 

"So  we  will,"  said  the  soldier,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word.  "Oh,  here's  a 
splendid  one  —  double,  two  on  one  stalk; 
one  large  and  strong,  the  other  small  and 
pretty.    That's  you  and  me,  Molly." 

Pleased  with  the  fancy,  she,  in  loving 
play*  grasped  delightedly  for  it;  in  doing 
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which  the  two  branches  were  torn 
asunder,  and  the  strong  one  broken. 
Molly  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Molly?" 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "and  these  were  you 
and  me,  you  said," 

"Nonsense  .'"replied  the  young  soldier. 
"What  has  the  breaking  of  this  miserable 
little  twig  to  do  with  us?" 

"I'm  afraid  it's  an  omen,"  said  Molly, 
still  trembling. 

But  his  stalwart  manner  reassured 
her,  and  he,  listening  intently  for  a 
moment,  exclaimed  suddenly:  "There, 
what  is  that  sound?"  (It  was  the  first 
note  of  an  early  bluebird.)  "Docs  not 
that  tell  of  the  coming  spring,  when  we 
two  are  to  be  joined  in  holy  bonds?" 

"I  think  the  early  bluebird's  note  is 
the  happiest  of  little  sounds,  as  I  am  the 
happiest  of  creatures,"  she  replied, 
softly. 

Just  then  the  angry  scream  of  a  hawk 
was  heard,  and  th^s  bird's  sweet  note  was 
hushed  into  silence.  A  little  cry  of  pain 
escaped  the  Hps  of  the  girl,  but  at  that 
moment  the  form  of  a  red  man  was  seen 
making  his  way  through  the  thicket  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  brook.  The 
soldier  was  on  the  alert  in  an  instant, 
gun  in  hand. 

"Oh,  that  is  Aleck,"  said  Molly;  "he 
is  on  the  lookout  for  danger.  Let  us 
watch  him." 

The  Indian  glided  stealthily  along  till 
he  stood  among  the  bushes  which  covered, 
the  highest  point  in  the  old  burying 
ground. 

The  valorous  Abimelech  had  caught  an 
indistinct  glimpse  of  him  as  he  emerged 
from  the  thicket  by  the  brook;  and 
having  neither  rope  nor  long-handled 
hatchet  with  him,  he  promptly  ran  home 
'and  crawled  under  the  trundle  bed. 

Aleck  stood  motionless  for  some  time, 
gazing  with  eagle  eye  toward  the  wooded,' 
slopes  of  Noon  Hill,  then  he  bent  his 
far-sighted  vision  across  the  river,  and( 
springing  up  a  tall  tree  with  the  agility  of 


a  cat,  scanned  the  woods  around  the  few 
clearings  on  the  west  side,  and  the  hills 
about  the  uninhabited  region  of  Muck- 
squitt  (now  West  Medway.)  As  he  came 
down  the  tree,  an  arrow,  trailing  a  white 
feather,  shot  up  from  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Morse  hill;  this 
was  a  signal  to  those  beyond,  "Lie  low, 
they're  watching:1  Aleck  retraced  his 
steps  toward  the  meeting-house;  and, 
as  he  was  re-passing  the  thicket  by  the 
brook,  John  heard  him  saying,  "White 
man  better  look  out;  Kokonomo  see 
bushes  moving  like  Indian  go  through." 

NOON  HILL,  FROM  THE  MEADOW. 

The  bell  now  rang  for  afternoon  ser- 
mon, and  the  people  were  moving  toward 
the  place  of  worship.  As  John  and 
Molly  came  near,  they  saw  Mr.  Wilson 
and  a  group  of  men  near  the  door,  talking 
in  an  excited  manner.  Aleck  had  made 
known  his  discovery,  and  furthermore 
told  them:  "Isaac  Chenery  hear  somepin 
in  woods  —  Mt.  Nebo."  At  this  mo- 
ment Joseph  Daniell  came  in  on  horse- 
back from  his  home  beyond  Island 
woods,  and  said  that  Goodman  Fair- 
banks did  not  feel  safe' to  leave  his  family 
that  day,  on  account  of  getting  a  glimpse 
of  a  red  man  in  war  paint  hiding  near  the 
mill  the  evening  before. 

Hut  the  bell  now  ceased,  and  all  except 
the  soldiers  on  guard  went  within. 
What  a  scene  was  that  as  the  good 
pastor,  Mr.  Wilson,  looked  into  the  faces 
of  his  agitated  flock,  .no  one  knowing  at 
what  moment  .their  ear  might  catch  the 
sound  of  the  terrible  warwhoop  !  He 
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warned  them  to  be  constantly  on  their 
guard  lest,  the  storm  overtake4  thorn 
unprepared;  and  if  attack  should  be 
made  —  as  they  had  every  reason  to 
apprehend,  devoutly  to  use  all  human 
endeavor  in  defending  their  homes  and 
families. 

Nothing,  however,  was  heard  or  seen 
that  afternoon  which  indicated  imme- 
diate danger,  beyond  the  signs  already 
mentioned;  and,  though  these  were 
sufficient  to  the  wary  Aleck,  there  were, 
among  the  fool-hardy  youth,  those  who 
despised  warnings  with  the  cheerful 
optimism  of  the  antediluvians,  who 
"didn't  b'lieve  there  was  going  to  be 
much  of  a  shower." 

"Nothing  but  a  gust  of  wind  in  the 
bushes  on  Noon  Hill.  Goodman  Fair- 
banks's  getting  old  and  fidgety.  Isaac 
Chenery's  scared  of  a  wildcat,"  they 
said. 

"That's  just  the  way  they  talked  to 
me  up  in  Mcndon  last  summer,"  said 
old  Father  More.  "But,  fact,  they  were 
glad  enough  to  get  out  o'  there  with  a 
whole  skin."  "And  I  was  one  on  'em," 
said  Jim  Albee,  "don't  catch  me  again." 

So  the  wiser  ones  distributed  the 
soldiers  over  the  town  to,  keep  guard 
during  the  night.  Molly  was  with  her 
father  and  brother  at  their  home,  a 
little  way  east  of  the  center  of  the 
village,  they  taking  turns  in  watching. 
John  was  assigned  to  a  house  on  Wight's 
Lane;  and  many  a  time  that  night  did 
he  gaze  across  Vine  Brook  meadow, 
toward  the  place  where  his  fair  one 
waked  and  wept,  he  wishing  all  the  while 
that  his  lot  were  cast  where  he  might  see 
a  candle  in  her  window  or  the  flutter  of  a 
kerchief  in  signal  at  the  earliest  daylight. 

Night  wore  calmly  on,  with  not  a  sign 
or  sound  of  danger  to  alarm  the  most 
timid  and  wakeful  watcher.  The  first 
streaks  of  dawn  brought  a  feeling  of 
relief  to  the  tired  guards,  and  they,  in 
seeming  security,  laid  them  down  for  a 
little  sleep.    Suddenly  a  tire  blazed  out; 


then  another  and  another,  in  quick 
succession,  and  I  he  sleeping  cottagers 
were  roused  to  tlee  for  their  lives. 
Molly's  father  heard  the  cnes  of  neighbor 
Thurston's  children  as  they  were  pursued 
by  the  savages,  and  started  to  their  res- 
cue, only  to  be  felled  to  the  earth  by  their 
barbarous  weapons.  Her  brother  rushed 
to  succor  him  and  was  also  wounded. 
One  big,  bloodthirsty  savage  was  sent 
to  complete  the  desolation  by  burning 
their  house,  and,  as  Molly  tried  to  escape 
and  flee  to  the  garrison,  she  was  taken 


SITE  OF  ISAAC  CHENERY'S  HOMESTEAD, 
NEAR  MT.  NEBO. 

captive.  "Pretty  white  squaw  go  with 
Indian  man  now,"  he  said,  binding  her 
securely  with  knotted  thongs  that  no 
white  man  could  undo;  and  while  she 
was  left  lying  upon  the  snow,  trembling 
in  horror  at  the  prospect  of  an  unknown 
fate,  he  proceeded  to  fire  the  house. 
Coals  from  the  hearth  within,  thrown 
upon  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  soon 
wrapped  the  dwelling  in  sheets  of  flame. 
The  savage  stood  a  little  while,  gloating 
over  the  ruin  he  had  made,  then  turned 
toward  the  fair  captive,  bound  and  help- 
less before  him,  preparing  to  take  her 
away,  to  grace  a  barbarous  triumph  or 
end  her  days  in  hopeless  servitude,  when 
the  report  of  a  musket  broke  from  the 
thicket  near  by,  and  the  big  red  man 
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fell  with  a  bullet  through  his  body. 
Molly's  tearful  eyes  saw  her  own  young 
soldier  spring  from  his  shelter,  and  in 
a  moment  he  was  at  her  side.  Snatching 
the  scalping  knife  from  the  belt  of  the 
fallen  foe,  he  cut  the  thongs  that  bound 
her,  and  the  two  stood  for  a  moment 
together,  watching  his  faint  and  fainter 
breathing.  As  his  life  slowly  ebbed 
away,  strange  visions  seemed  to  rise 
before  his  closing  eyes.    They  listened 


THE  PECK  HOUSE. 


to  his  incoherent  words:  "Day  come — 
all  red  man  go —  all  white  man  come  — 
heap  houses]  lie  build  peaked-roof  house  — 
say  house  Indian  left,  no  burn;  white  man 
tell  aiujul  story."  His  words  now  be- 
came inaudible;  the  vision  faded;  John 
and  Molly  hastened  away,  lighted  by 
blazing  houses  and  barns.  Molly  was 
left  at  the  garrison  house,  while  John 
hurried  on  to  join  his  comrades  in  the 
fight.  With  the  rising  sun  tales  of  sad 
disaster  came  pouring  in.  Now  word 
was  brought  that  one  of  the  Boston 
soldiers  had  been  killed.  A  pang  shot 
through  Molly's  heart  as  she  heard  these 
words. 

Hark  !  what  is  that?  A  peal  of 
thunderous  sound  booms  out  upon  the 
morning  air.  The  cannon,  the  cannon  ! 
Again  we  hear  its  mighty  voice.  It  is 
the  signal  of  warning  to  Dedham.  A 
bov  conies  breathless  in.  The  Indians 
are  running  !  The  Indians  arc  running  ! 
They   arc   gojng   towards   the  bridge. 


When  they  heard  the  great  gun  they 
said,  "It  is  the  voice  of  Hockamocka  !" 
Our  men  are  after  them,  fighting  all  the 
way.  A  man  just  over  from  the  farms 
says  they  have  burned  four  houses  and 
a  mill  at  Boggastow.  The  people  are 
all  safe  now  at  the  stone  house;  but 
Jonas  Fairbank,  the  Wood  boys,  and 
some  others  on  guard  were  attacked. 
Jonathan  Wood  was  killed  and  his 
brother  severely  wounded  with  a  toma- 
hawk. 

Another  messenger  now  comes  in  and 
tells  us  that  the  savage  band  saw  Aleck 
fighting  on  our  side  and  made  a  rush  at 
him,  intending  to  tie  him  to  a  tree  and 
burn  him  as  a  spy  and  traitor.  Our  men 
rallied  quickly,  and  the  enemy  failed  to 
1  take  him,  while  some  of  their  braves  fell 
in  the  attempt.  Aleck  straightened 
himself  up  and  said,  "Kokonomo  no  burn 
this  time,  too,"  and  then  joined  his 
friends  in  pursuing  the  foe. 

Soon  another  man  comes  in  who  was 
in  the  fight  near  the  river,  and  says, 
"The  savages  were  about  to  thrust  poor 
old  John  Fussell  back  into  his  burning 
house,  as  he,  in  his  decrepitude  and 
lameness,  was  making  his  way  from  the 
door,  and  a  Boston  soldier,  with  one  or 
two  of  our  men,  tried  to  rescue  him;  but 
they  were  overpowered,  and  the  Boston 
soldier  was  struck  with  a  tomahawk, 
stunned,  badly  wounded,  and  left  lying 
where  he  fell."  Molly  heard  this  news 
with  a  throbbing  heart. 

Before  long  it  was  told  that  the 
wounded  were  being  brought  to  the 
houses  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
that  help  was  needed.  Would  some  of 
those  at  the  garrison  house  go  to  assist? 
Molly  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer. 
She  visits  the  several  houses,  looks 
eagerly  among  those  now  gathering 
without  and  among  the  wounded  within. 
No  tidings  of  John  ! 

About  noon,  going  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
house  she  hears  that  the  Boston  soldier 
who  was  wounded  at  the  Fussell  place 
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has  been  brought  in,  and  is  now  lying 
unconscious  upstairs.  Would  she  be 
one  to  help  care  for  him  the  rest  of  the 
day,  if  he  lives?  She  goes  in  and  looks 
tremblingly  upon  the  pale  and  partly 
bandaged  face.  She  has  found  him  at 
last  ! 

She  gently  speaks  his  name.  There 
is  no  response.  She  breaks  forth  in  wild 
lament.  "Oh,  the  omen  !  It  is  come 
true.  My  poor,  broken  willow  !  My 
first  spring  bird  —  its  sweet  sound 
jg  drowned  in  the  hawk's  cruel  cry  !" 

She  seized  the  hand  that  lay  listlessly  ■< 
by  his  side,  and  again  she  called  his 
name.    What  was  that?    A  faint  pres- 
sure of  the  hand?    She  tries  again. 

"John,  can  you  not  speak  just  one 
little  word?"  Another  slight  pressure, 
no  mistaking.  His  lips  parted  slightly, 
as  if  to  speak  her  name;  love  under- 
stood, though  not  a  sound  was  uttered. 

No  tenderer  care  was  ever  given  than 
that  young  soldier  had,  and  at  length 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  into  hers. 
As  days  and  weeks  wore  on,  little  by 
little  his  strong  vitality  asserted  itself 
in  combat  with  a  fearful  injury;  but 
when,  at  length,  the  bandages  were 
removed  and  he  came  to  view  his  once 
manly  face  in  the  mirror,  he  said  to 
Molly  one  day:  "You  will  never  want  to 
marry  such  a  fright  as  I  am  now.  I 
cannot  hold  you  to  such  a  fate  as  that, 
lonely  as  my  life  must  ever  be  !  It 
would  be  downright  selfishness  and 
cruelty." 

Molly  said  (so  we  are  told)  something 
like  this:  "It  was  not  your  handsome 
face  I  loved,  but  you,  and  you  are  the 
same  John  now.  And  will  not  a  scar 
from  a  wound  received  because  you 
came  for  my  sake  that  dreadful  day  be 
a  beauty  spot  to  me  that  no  other  on 
earth  can  ever  possess?" 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  tell  the  sequel; 
but  we  will  add  a  few  completing  touches 
to  the  picture. 

In  the  autumn  the  early  prophecy  of 


the  branching  willow  and  the  bluebird's 
song  was  after  all  •fulfilled.  And  while 
the  people  of  the  good  old  settlement 
were  rearing  anew  their  ruined  homes, 
our  soldier  lad  and  his  loving  mate  were 
building  a  nest  for  themselves  in  one  of 
the  seaboard,  towns,  —  and  a  happy  one 
it  was  ! 

Competence  followed  diligence  and 
economy;  and  once  each  year,  in  the 
early  springtime,  the  two  came  together 
to  stand  awhile  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
homestead,  and  to  wander  by  the  brook 
where  the  willows  grew.  Their  faithful 
serving  man,  our  old  friend,  Aleck, 
generally  came  with  them  to  have  a 
little  "talkee"  with  the  men  lie  fought 
beside  in  the  time  of  Philip's  war.  By- 
and-by  a  smaller  Molly  came  also  and 
gathered  some  Medfield  catkins  to  carry 
home.  And  when  they  went  to  the  old 
homestead,  she  and  her  little  brother 
Johnny  had  no  end  of  questions  about 
that  time  when  poor  mamma  was  lying 
bound  on  the  snow,  —  found  the  very 
spot  where  she  lay  in  terror  when  the 
house  was  burning,  and  the  place  in  the 
thicket  where  the  bold  soldier  stood  and 
fired  his  unerring  shot. 

Honors  came  in  later  life,  to  which 
the  true-hearted  girl,  now  good  wife, 
contributed  no  less  than  did  John  him- 
self. By  the  well-earned  gift  of  his 
townsmen  he  at  length  sat  in  public 
station.  He  rose  to  speak,  and  men 
hushed  themselves  to  listen;  while  Molly, 
her  brown  hair  tinged  by  a  few  silver 
threads,  yet  fair  and  buxom,  sat  delight- 
edly in  the  audience.  As  the  plaudits 
of  approval  fell  upon  her  ear,  she  looked 
upon  that  scarred  face  and  proudly 
murmured  "John  !"  Then  applause  was 
stilled;  and  at  that  moment  the  sweet 
notes  of  a  bluebird  floated  in  on  the 
warm  spring  air,  through  the  opened 
window;  while  he,  looking  across  to 
where  she  sat,  saw  her  faithful  hand 
upraised,  waving  to  him  an  unbroken 
double  branch  of  Pussy  Willow  !" 
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With  the  Historian. 

Since  our  last  issue  an  event  of  lasting 
importance  in  our  family  history  has 
transpired.  The  "Old  Homestead,"  that 
famous  old  landmark  of  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  days,  the  well  known 
"Old  Fairbanks  Mouse,"  has  come  back 
into  the  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  its  builder. 

|    *  * 

Built  in  163(5,  by  Jonathan  Fayer- 
banke,  the  founder  of  the  Fairbanks 
family  in  America,  ninety-six  years 
before  Washington  was  born,  and  but 
sixteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  its  quaint  gables 
and  picturesque  architecture,  as  well 
as  the  magnificent  elms  surrounding 
it,  mark  it  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  the  old  landmarks  of  New  England. 
There  it  stands  today  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation,  having  withstood  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war  and  the  ravages  of  time 
for  almost  three  centuries. 

*  * 
fl- 
it is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
the  home  of  Jonathan  Fayerbankc,  the 
founder  of  the  Fairbanks  family  in  this 
country,  should  be  formally  set  aside 
as  a  museum  of  historical  relics  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  nomination  of 
Senator  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indi- 
ana, one  of  his  descendants,  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President . 


The  deeds  transferring  the  famous  old 
homestead  in  Dedham  to  the  incor- 
porated association  of  the  Fairbanks 
Family  in  America  were  recorded  on 
June  22.  The  house  is  to  be  used  as  a 
headquarters  for  the  family  association 
and  a  museum  of  heirlooms  and  other 
historic  relics.  It  is  a  low  roofed, 
picturesque  structure,  and  is  to  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original 
condition  and  opened  to  the  public. 
In  looking  over  the  house  recently,  the 
timbers  and  parts  of  the  walls  of  the 
quaint  old  building  were  found  to  be 
in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  Jonathan 
brought  the  original  beams  and  joists 
from  Fmgland  when  he  built  the  house, 
in  1630.  For  some  unexplained  reason, 
although  the  country  in  which  he  was 
to  settle  was  almost  virgin  forest,  he 
brought  over  with  him  a  lot  of  timbers 
and  joists  of  the  best  English  oak,  and 
these  form  part  of  the  original  farm- 
house today.  Perhaps  he  thought  that 
he  could  not  get  the  kind  of  timber 
he  desired  here,  at  any  rate  of  a  suffi- 
ciently seasoned  quality. 

We  have  purchased  the  Old  Home- 
stead for  $4500  from  Mrs.  Codman,  to 
whom  it  was  sold  about  eight  years  ago, 
paying  her  ,$1000,  and  giving  notes 
maturing  in  five  years  for  the  balance. 
This  makes  an  interest  account  of  $140 
a  year  to  be  paid.  Your  historian 
appeals  to  the  family  pride.  He  would 
like  to  arouse  in  every  descendant  of 
Jonathan,  a  sense  of  duty  which  they 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  country, 
to  preserve  this  interesting  relic  of 
Colonial  days.  Besides  the  purchase 
price  there  ought  to  be  as  much  more 
money  raised  for  the  care  of  the  place 
and  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  preservation 
that  will  make  it  last  for  centuries  more. 

■5C-  v!" 

Upon  the  Custodian  and  the  Secretary 
falls  the  burden  of  responsibility  in  this 
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matter  of  care  for  the  homestead. 
They  are  both  ready  to  give  freely  of 
thought  and  time.  Upon  the  family 
at  large  the  financial  responsibility  rests 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  reunion 
of  1905  has  come  around,  that  checks 
will  come  in  from  all  over  the  country 
to  apply  on  the  Homestead  fund,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  "mortgage  burning" 
at  the  next  reunion. 


Fairbanks  Host  Reaches  Boston. 

Members  of  Family  Association,  Which 
is  to  Meet  at  Dedham  Today,  Arrive  at 
the  Headquarters  in  Berkeley  Temple. 

Many  members  of  the  Fairbanks 
Family  in  America  Association  registered 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  association 
headquarters  in  Berkeley  Temple,  pre- 
paratory to  attendance  at  today's  re- 
union in  Dedham,  and  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  were  represented  by 
the  arrivals.  Members  of  the  Fairbanks 
War  Veterans'  Association,  composed, 
of  members  of  the  family  or  its  affiliations 
having  a  war  record,  were  also  much  in 
evidence. 

The  headquarters  was  bright  with 
the  national  colors  and  the  colors  of  the 
Fairbanks  family  insignia  in  old  gold, 
blue  and  silver  gray.  The  Fairbanks 
coat-of-arms.  bearing  the  motto  Finem 
Respice,"  meaning  "We  have  the  begin- 
ning; now  look  to  the  end,"  was  display- 
ed, together  with  other  suggestive  family 
designs. 

All  the  members  were  distinguished 
by  the  reunion  badges,  made  of  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbon  with  the  Fair- 
banks descedent  cross  and  a  celluloid 
oval,  bearing  a  representation  of  the 
old  Fairbanks  homestead  in  Dedham 
and  a  picture  of  United  States  Senator 
Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  of  Indiana, 
Republican   vice-presidential  nominee. 

Prominent  among  those  present  were 
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the  FI  on.  M.  L.  Milligan,  former  mayor 
of  Springfield.  O..  and  brother-in-law 
of  Senator  Fairbanks. 

The  Hon.  J.  Wilder  Fairbanks  and  a 
corps  of  aids  acted  as  a  reception  com- 
mittee. The  officers  of  the  association 
were  the  recipients  of  congratulations 
from  all  the  members  upon  their  efforts 
which  resulted  a  few  days  ago  in  bring- 
ing into  the  possession  of  the  association 
the  old  historic  Fairbanks  homestead 
in  Dedham,  built  in  1636  by  Jonathan 
Fayrbanke. 

The  family  association  now  includes 
6000  families  and  the  roster  of  the  War 
Veterans'  Association  contains  about 
300  surviving  members.  The  visitors 
will  go  from  Boston  on  special  trains  and 
the  family  assembly  will  be  called  to 
order  at  10.30  by  the  president,  Capt. 
Henry  N.  Fairbanks.  Addresses  will 
be  delivered  by  Judge  Rufus  G.  Fair- 
banks of  Medway,  and  Prof.  Henrv 
Fairbanks  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  The 
reunion  supper  will  be  served  in  Berkeley 
Temple  at  6.30,  and  an  anniversary 
programme  of  speeches  and  music  will 
be  carried  out. 

The  speakers  will  be  Judge  Rufus  G. 
Fairbanks,  the  Hon.  Alfred  S.  Roe  of 
Worcester,  the  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Shippen, 
Dorchester;  the  Hon.  Edward  E.  Green - 
leaf,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O.  P.  GifFord,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Fairbanks  House  Aglow. 


The  old  Mansion  is  Brilliantly  Illum- 
inated by  Calcium  Lights  for  Reunion. 

The  old  Fairbanks  house  at  Dedham 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  calcium 
lights  last  evening  in  honor  of  the  re- 
union of  the  Fairbanks  family.  The 
Hon.  J.  Wilder  Fairbank  of  Boston 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. — Boston 
Herald,  August  IS,  1004. 
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The  Fairbanks  Family  in  England. 


By  Rev.  HIRAM  FRANCIS  FAIRBANKS. 


It  will  without  doubt  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  historical  to  learn 
how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  our  Eng- 
lish search  after  the  origin  and  history 
of  our  ancestors.  In  this  search  we 
have  obtained  all  the  Fayrbanke  records 
from  the  parish  register  of  Halifax, 
from  its  beginning  in  1538  to  1630.  To 
understand  how  numerous  was  our 
family  in  that  parish  we  would  state 
that  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials  fill  nearly  twelve  large  type- 
written pages.  We  have  also  the  parish 
records  of  several  other  parishes.  We 
have  calendars  of  all  Fayrbanke  wills 
probated  in  York,  Richmond  and  Chester 
from  1438  to  1649.  We  have  moreover 
obtained  copies  of  all  these  wills,  about 
forty  from  York  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
others.  We  have  also  had  examined 
many  other  sources  of  information. 

The  parish  of  Halifax  is  considered 
the  largest  in  England,  comprising 
twenty-three  townships.  Branches  of 
the  Fayrbanke  family  were  found  chiefly 
in  the  townships  of  Sowerby,  Warley, 
Halifax,  Heptonstall,  Hipperholme, 
Norland,  North  and  South  Owram, 
Skircoat,  Shelf  and  Ovenden.  The  great 
parish  church  is  dedicated  to  God  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Jonathan  Fayrbanke,  our  ancestor,  was 
married,  and  nearly  all  his  children  were 
baptized  in  it.  We  regret  to  say  that 
he  himself  must  have  been  baptized 
elsewhere,  and  so  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  the  parish.  While  he 
has  been  ascribed  to  Sowerby,  I  have 
found  no  record  that  indicates  it.  His 
wife  Grace  Smith  belonged  to  Warley, 
just  north  of  Sowerby,  and  there  most 
of  his  children  were  born,  although 
Mary  and  George  were  born  in  Shelf  on 


the  other  side  of  Halifax,  northeast  of 
it.    I   am   convinced   that   the  many 
Fayrbanke  families  in  this  parish  about 
the  year  1600,  had  a  common  family 
origin.    We  can  deduce  from  the  wills 
and  records  from  the  Wakefield  Manor 
Rolls,  that  there  were  several  branches 
of  the  family  in  the  parish  as  early  as 
the  year  1500  or  earlier,  that  is,  more 
than    four    hundred    years    ago.  The 
oldest  will  recorded  from  this  parish 
was   that   of    Richard    Fayrbanke  of 
Heptonstall.    His   will   indicates  that 
this  was  not  the  place  of  their  origin, 
for  he  wills  money  for  a  "trentall  of 
masses  for  his  soull  to  be  said  at  a 
chappel  in  Kendall,  as  I  was  borne," 
also  money  "to  his  ffader  at  Kendall." 
Kendal  is  in  the  county  of  Westmorland. 
The  witnesses  to  this  will  were  William 
Farebank,    priest,    Henry    Ferrer  and 
Edmund    Fairebank,    junr.    There  is 
only  one  will,  that  of  Margaret  Firbank, 
of  York,  of  any  similar  name  earlier  than 
this.    Her  will  was  made  in  1438;  but 
I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  Fayrbanke 
and  Firbanke  have  a  common  origin. 
Firbanke  probably  originated  from  the 
hamlet  of  Firbank,  near  which  is  Fir- 
bank  Fell,  about  seven  miles  north  of 
east  of  Kendal  in  Westmorland.  There 
is  a  place  called  Fairbank  in  the  parish 
of  Kendal,  about  five  miles  northwest 
of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  about 
three  miles  east  of  Windermere;  but 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn.    Two  of  the  mayors  of 
Kendal  have  belonged  to  the  Fairbank 
family,  Edward  Fairbank  in  1694,  and 
John  Fairbank  in  1733.    This  border 
land  may  have  been  the  place  from 
which  several  branches  of  the  family 
moved  to  the  neighborhood  of  Halifax, 
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some  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  will  of  John  Fayrbanke  of  Thaige, 
parish  of  Thornton-in-Craven,  compared 
with  that  of  George  of  Sowerby,  sent  to 
our  ancestor  in  New  England,  proves 
that  John  of  Thornton  was  either  the 
father  or  uncle  of  our  Jonathan.  Mr. 
Robert  Fairbanks  of  London,  son  of 
Prof.  Henry  Fairbanks,  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  was  his  father.  His 
oldest  son,  mentioned  in  his  will,  was 
Jonathan.  He  was  a  well-to-do  yeoman. 
I  had  high  hopes  that  the  parish  register 
of  Thornton-in-Craven  would  reveal 
valuable  records,  an  agent  going  from 
London  to  procure  them  with  others; 
but  there  were  scarce  half  a  dozen 
Fayrbanke  entries,  the  death  of  John 
in  1625  being  the  only  one  that  applied 
to  our  search.  This  would  strongly 
indicate  that  he  was  not  married  there, 
and  that  his  children  were  born  else- 
where. Thornton-in-Craven  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
Halifax. 

The  oldest  record  I  have  yet  found  of 
a  Fayrbanke  is  from  the  Wakefield 
Manor  Rolls  for  Hipperholme,  published 
by  Turner.  It  is  as  follows]:  44  1506, 
Margaret  wid.  Ric.  Miggelay  and  Ed- 
ward Sheplay  convey  Longmarshe 
to  John  Lacy  Esq.,  and  he  to  Henry 
son  of  Edmund  ffairebanke,  each  paying 
40d  ingress,  and  Wm.  Holleroide  l/±  ac- 
formerly  waste,  and  an  edifice  at  Hy- 
promate  to  ffairbanke." 

This  Edmund  lived  in  Heptonstal, 
which  is  on  the  extreme  west  of  Halifax 
parish,  and  his  will  was  probated  in 
1533.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property.  Having  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time  bequeathed  his  "soull 
to  almyghtie  God,  our  ladie  sanct 
Marie  and  to  all  the  sancts  of  heven 
and  my  bodie  to  be  buried  in  the  chapell 
of  Heptonstall, "  he  proceeds  with  a 
long  testament  to  bequeath  or  rather 
"bewitte"  his  goods  and  lands  chiefly 


to  his  wife  Alice  and.  to  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  The  names  of  his  sons 
were  Henry,  Edmund,  and  Sir  George, 
a  priest.  The  secular  priests  of  those 
times,  especially  those  who  had  received 
university  degrees,  had  always  the  rank 
of  spiritual  knights  and  were  given  the 
title  of  Sir.  We  find  from  those  early 
records  that  many  members  of  our 
family  had  a  decided  tendency  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  We  have  already 
found  about  the  'year  1500,  three  priests 
in  the  family,  Sir  William  Fayrbanke 
of  Colne,  Sir  Gilbert  Fayrbanke  of 
Burnley,  and  Sir  George  Fayrbanke,  son 
of  Edmund  as  above.  Sir  George  seems 
to  have  had  charge  of  the  chapel  of 
Eastfield.  Lightclifle,  in  Hipperholme. 
His  father  Edmund  was  one  of  its 
thirteen  founders  in  1529,  and  left 
money  to  it  "towards  fynding  a  prest 
there  forever"  to  be  paid  by  his  son 
Edmund  and  his  heirs,  and  the  same 
amount  to  be  paid  by  his  son  Henry 
"as  long  as  there  may  a  prest  be,  and 
when  there  is  non  to  cesse  of  said  pay- 
ment." Afterwards  in  Protestant  times 
several  members  of  our  family  were 
church  wardens  of  the  parish  church 
of  Halifax:  George  Fayrbanke  of  Sower- 
by in  1596,  John  Fayrbanke  in  1601, 
George  Fayrbanke  of  Sowerby  in  1612, 
and  Simon  Fairbanke  of  Hipperholme, 
1616-1619.  Jonathan  Fayrbanke,  A.M., 
son  of  George  of  Sowerby,  who  was  born 
in  1612,  took  his  degrees  in  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  for 
more  than  fifty  years  was  Protestant 
vicar  of  Bingley,  a  parish  about  eight 
miles  north  of  Halifax.  The  George 
Fayrbanke  of  Sowerby  who  died  in  1619 
and  was  father  of  this  Jonathan  was 
very  probably  a  near  relative  of  our 
Jonathan,  for  most  of  his  children  have 
the  same  names  as  the  children  of  our 
emigrant  ancestor. 

In  some  future  paper  I  may  go  over 
the  wills  and  transcribe  for  the  "Histor- 
ial"  all  the  names  mentioned  therein. 
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I  gratefully  return  thanks  for  the 
zealous  interest  and  cooperation  of 
Prof.  Henry  Fairbanks  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
a  lover  and  doer  of  good  works  in  every 
field  of  noble  enterprise,  a  Fairbanks 
through  and  through,  and  a  friend  to 
every  member  of  the  family  ;  also  to 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  whom  it  has 
honored  the  Nation  to  honor,  but  to 
whom  the  members  of  the  Fairbanks 
family  in  America  are  united  by  the 
more  sacred  ties  of  flesh  and  blood, 
y/hich  have  not  weakened  since  the 
time,  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago,  when  they  were  knit  together 
under  the  roof  of  the  old  house  in 
Dedham. 


Reunion  of  the  Fairbanks  Family 
at  Berkeley  Temple. 

More  than  200  members  of  the  Fair- 
banks family  assembled  ,at  Berkeley 
Temple  last  evening,  after  spending  the 
day  at  the  old  homestead  in  Dedham, 
and  continued  the  celebration  which 
brought  together  representatives  from 
12  states. 

The  entire  party  sat  down  to  a  family 
supper  at  6.30.  At  8  o'clock  the  exer- 
cises in  the  temple  began,  with  Capt. 
Henry  N.  Fairbanks  of  Bangor  presid- 
ing. Hon.  John  Wilder  Fairbank  of 
this  city  was  introduced  as  toast  master. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of  Indiana, 
Republican  candidate  for  vice-president, 
was  expected  to  deliver  an  address,  but 
could  not  attend,  as  the  following  tele- 
gram explained: 

"Indianapolis,  August  17. 
"John  Wilder  Fairbank — I  very  much 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  the 
reunion  of  the  Fairbanks  family.  Kindly 
convey  to  the  members  present  my 
most  cordial  greeting  and  best  wishes. 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks." 

Letters  and  telegrams  were  also  re- 
ceived from  the  following  prominent 
members  of  the  family:  Hon.  Victor  A. 
Metcalf  of  President  Roosevelt's  cab- 


inet, William  Edward  Huntington,  pres- 
ident of  Boston  University,  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Hon. 
A.  S.  Draper  of  New  York/and  Council- 
man Christopher  Fairbank  of  Newhey- 
England,  who  resides  in  the  original 
family  homestead. 

Hon.  John  H.  Fairbank  of  Ontario 
and  Judge  Rufus  G.  Fairbanks  of  West 
Medway  were  among  the  speakers. 

During  the  evening  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lester  M.  Bartlett,  J.  Almon 
Fairbanks,  Miss  Clark  of  New  York 
City,  and  Francis  L.  Pratt  sang  his 
famous  "Flag  Song." 

High  above  the  stage  was  suspended 
the  family  coat  of  arms,  with  the  motto, 
"Finem  Respice." 

There  were  many  G.  A.  R.  veterans 
present. — Boston  Globe,  August  19,  1904. 


Six  Hundred  Fairbanks  Gather 
at  Dedham  Home. 

Dedham,  August  18. — From  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  all  branches  of  the 
family  tree,  members  of  the  Fairbanks 
family  in  America  rallied  round  the 
American  ancestral  homestead  in  Ded- 
ham today,  600  strong.  The  day  and 
one  of  renewal  of  old  associations,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  reunions 
the  family  has  ever  enjoyed. 

The  family  made  its  headquarters  in 
the  old  Fairbanks  home  at  the  corner 
of  East  street  and  Eastern  avenue. 
This  is  the  oldest  house  in  Dedham, 
having  been  built  by  Jonathan  Fayer- 
banks,  the  first  of  the  family  in  America, 
in  1036.  , 

Of  the  Fairbanks  who  gathered  at 
this  old  home  today  there  were  three 
from  England,  several  from  British 
Columbia,  and  many  from  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Much  regret  was 
expressed  that  Senator  Fairbanks  and 
wife  could  not  be  present,  he  telegraph- 
ing that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
attend. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  viewing  the 
ancient  relics  and  heirlooms  in  the  old 
home  and  in  walks  about  the  historical 
town.  A  report  of  the  financial  com- 
mittee showed  that  the  family  associa- 
tion has  a  large  sum  in  the  treasury. 
At  6.30  a. supper  was  served  in  Berkeley 
Temple,  Boston. — Boston  Journal,  Au- 
gust 19,  1904. 
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THE  OLD 
HOMESTEAD 

SOUTH  FRONT 


A  New  Set  of  Three  Beautiful  Photographs.  Copyrighted.  Taken  the  summer  of 
1904,  from  the  three  sides  of  the  house  ;  mounted  011  bevelled  cardboard,  7  1-2  x  Q  1-2 
inches  ; j  price  50  cents  each.    The  three  at  one  time,  $'i  .25,  postpaid. 

Photograph  of  the  "  First  Home  Coming."  Taken  August  27,  1902,  north  front,  show- 
ing the  group  of  more  than  500  gathered  under  the  old  elms  on  the  lawn,  with  the 
"  Fairbanks  Banner"  and  "  Stars  and  Stripes"  Hying.    Size  11x17,  mailed  in  lube,  >i.oo. 

Photographs  of  the  "  Second  Home  Coming."  Tak  en  August  27,  1903,  showing  the 
front  of  the  house;  size  7  1-2  x  9  1-2  mounted,  50  cents  postpaid. 

A  Beautiful  Half-Tone.  8x10,  mounted  on  bevelled  cardboard,  11x14,  showing  the 
entrances  view  to  the  house  and  "  Cousin  Rebecca"  seated  at  the  door:  price  50  cents, 
postpaid. 

A  Fine  Half-Tone.     5x7,  mounted  on  bevelled  board  10x12,  side  view;  postpaid,  25  cents. 

A  Beautiful  1  hree-Colof  Picture,  6  1-2  x  o*  mounted  on  bevelled  board;  50  cents,  post* 
paid.    A  very  handsome  picture  in  colors. 
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New  Paper  Weight.    Ail  exact  fac-simile  in  size  of  New  Paper  Weight,  east  front  of  the 
house,  with  picture  of  U.  S.  Senator  Fairbanks.    Price  25  cents,  postage  10  cents  extra. 


FOR  ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  ADDRESS  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  HISTORIAL. 


Postal  Cards 

Sixteen  Fayerbanke  Postals 


ALL 


EE RENT 


iiandsomkly  viu  nted 
25c. 

FOR  THE  SET 

Add  them  to  your  souvenir  collection,  and  use 
them  in  writing  lo  your  friends,  thus  advertising 
the  "  Old  Homestead." 


WEDGEWOOD 
OLD  BLUE  PLATES 

Made  at    the    famous   potters;  of 
j    Josiah  Wedgewood  &  Sons  in  Stafford- 
shire,   England.      Decoration  i|ade 
i    under  the  glaze,  and  indelible,  so  that 
the  plates  can  be  used  on  the  dining 
table  the  same  as  any  other  plate. 

Nine  inches  in  diameter.  First 
importation  of  600  were  taken  within 
a  month  of  their  arrival.  Price,  75 
cents;  two  for  $1.25  ;  six  for  £3.50. 
Postage  and  packing  on  one  in  safety 
mailing  box,  25  cents.  Packing  on 
two  or  more  by  express,  1  5  cents 
extra. 


Stick  Pin  Buttons 

Fairbanks  Coat  of  Arms  on  one 
Prescott  Coat  of  Arms  on  the  other 

1  5  Cents 

Large  Size,  IH4  inch  in  diameter 

1  0  Cents 

Small  Size,  1'4  inch  in  diameter 
Just  the  thing  for  Ladies'  and  Girls'  Belts 


Fayerbanke  Stationery 


stamped  in  blue, 
postpaid,  in  a  box. 


The  paper  stamped  with  our  "  Coat  of  Arms  "  in  four 
colors  ( Black  and  Blue,  Gold  and  Silver).    The  envelopes 
Price,  70  cents  for  a  (pure  of  paper  and  package  of  envelopes,  by  mail 


Prescott  Stationery, 


A  quire  of  paper,  fine  quality,  stamped  with  the  Prescott 
"  Coat  of  Arms  "  in  several  colors,  according  to  "Burke"; 
also  a  package  of  envelopes  stamped  in  blue,  put  up  in  neat  box.  Mailed,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  ot  the  price,  70  cents.  All  descendants  from  Jonas,  the  third  son  of  Jonathan, 
who  mat  tied  1  vdia  Prescott,  are  entitled  to  use  this. 


